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* FOR THE GOSPLL MESSENGER 
THE FORMS OF PRAYER TO BE USED AT SEA. 
CONSIDERED IN A LECTURE. 

No one of our liturgical writers having, except in a very brief man- 
ner, noticed this part of our Prayer Book, your attention is invited to 
a few remarks upon it. 

The Bible has provided lessons, examples, and motives for all sorts 
and conditions of men, in al! the changes and chances of this mortal life. 
“TI adore,” says the great Tertullian, “ the plenitud of scripture.” The 
narratives of the voyages of Jonah and St. Paul, and many sentences in 
the Psalms, and elsewhere, contain instruction specially intended for 
the voyager, and for those who sympathize with him. They eall at- 
tention to scenes of the sea, which illustrate the power, and goodness 
of God, to suggest profitable meditation; to stir up devout feelings, to 
enforce the obligations of thanksgiving, praises, prayer, and in general, 
of preparation, without delay for eternity. St. Pant gives to the scenes 
of the sea, a figurative application, when he warns by the case of those 
who “concerning faith have made shipwreck.’”? Our Prayer Book, 
imbued with the spirit of the Bible, and which contains so much of its 
letter, aims, like it, to be universal in its application. Its instructions 
and devotions are not for ¢hzs, or that class; for this or that age, 
but as for all men in all times, so in all situations on the shore 
or on the deep, whether they have their home there, or are travellers 
by land or by water. How appropriate to the various characters, occu- 
pations, and circumstances of mankind are the truths, the precepts, the 
examples and the motives it sets forth—the meditations it suggests—and 
its office of confession, supplication, intercession, praise and thanks- 
giving ! It is quite a mistake that solicitude for the prisoner and the 
seaman is comparatively of modern date. Long before a Howard 
and a Missionary fur Mariners appeared, our Church, as ihe offices for 
the Visitation of Prisoners and for Prayer at Sea show,* cared for their 
souls, Let all then use our Prayer Book, carefully and constantly, in 
the Church, the family, the closet, and of the journey, ard voyage. Its 

chief excellence is the Bible instruction and devotion which it quotes, 
and systematizes. Butthe Bible in preference to every other book, 
—" [rish litargy 1711, contained this office. The Englishglitnrgy had it at @ letgy 
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with our highest solicitude, with the most intense application oj 
mind, and constantly to our life’s end, let us use. J¢ will tell you 
todo wud suffer on land and on ocean, in the calm, and the storm—» 
all is bright, and promising, and when all is dark and threatey 
Write it upon the table of thy A/eart, for thy peace and joy—thy 
ness and final glory. Tat Bible too will teach you how to sym) 
with friends every where, at all times, in yoy and sorrow, in safet 
danger, and escape; and, O invaluable treasure, how to bear they; 
how to profit by it, to receive it as the kind admonition of our |y 
father, that we watch, and be sober, and prepare for death ; mod 
our attachment to present scenes, and fix our affections on a yp 
where is no sorrow, and on him who liveth forever. 

The introductory rubric (viz. “The morning and @vening s 
to be used daily at sea, shall be the same, which is appointed 
book of Common Prayer’’) leads us to remark in the first plac 
general applicability of those services. The resident, and the tray 
he who has his home on the land, and on the sea, have most o} 
wants 7m common, and therefore a separate service for each is no 
cessary. Whenever the ship’s company are assembled for wors 
they can have no better services than that which has been named, ay; 
surely they will find satisfaction in being thus present in spirit wit 7 
absent brethren, before the throne of their one Father, united in hy 
the same lessons, welcoming the same declaration of absolution, aud 











ing the same confession, petitions, praises and thanksgivings. — \\ 
ever may be said of the advantages of a common language, fo: 
tians throughout the world; it is obviously useful, that they who 
one language and one faith, should have common forms of devotion. 
instructive lessons taught to all, in the same words, as in our catechis , 
and systems of tasts and festivals; and prayers to be offered by 

the same words, as in our liturgy. Verbal controversies disgrace 
christian cause, and are both frequent and bitter. They would 
effectua ly » eclud: d by /ormu/aries for teaching and pray r—by Cle 
ing the A postle’s advice, ‘“T beseech you, brethren, that ve all speal 
same thing.” . 

In the 2d place, let us notice the appropriateness of the office bet 
us. Our church prays using often the same words, as did her Lo 
and gives no countenance tu the desire to tell and to hear some new 
thing in prayer. But as variety in a certain degree, may be useful, 
is sometiines Indispensable, we have alternative acts of prayel 
praise headed ‘or thus,’ and occaszonal prayers ond teahidwion 
adapted to different conditions and changes of circumstances, as 


=, 


the mourner, the sick, the prisoner, and those who have their busi’ 
in tLe great waters The oecasional prayers and psalms to be 
nected with the daily service, or used separately, as there ma\ 
necessity, in the office before us, ave remarkably appropriate and te 
ing. 

It becomes the prosperous to be thankful, to cherish a sense of 

endence on providence, to look to him for a continuance of his fa’ 
ithout which darkness and death must come upon them, and theres" 
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his office takes it for granted, that the exercises of devotion will not be 
postponed to a storm, that there will be the morning and evening 
ayer at least on Sundays, together with the collects appropriate 
at al! times, and not least so during fair weather, in which voyagers 
recognize God as the creator of the sea, and its ‘*bounds,”’ and the 
ruler of its raging, and implore his protection and preservation, and 
direction in all their doings —that they may return in safety to enjoy the 
blessings of the land, with the fruits of their labor, and his grace also to 
evide and to help, that they may be thankful, and useful, or in other words 
glorify his holy name to let their light shine before men that they may glo- 
rify their father in heaven, and finally, that they may obtain everlasting 
life —the petitions as well for the body as the soul, being offered in depen- 
dence for a favorable answer exclusively on the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom alone we have access to the Father. 

Not less suitable, full, an.d feeling are the devotions * fo be used im 
storms at sea,” These are of two classes,—colle cts for social wore 
ship, and short prayers or ejaculations for those who, “ by reason of the 
storm cannot meet to join in prayer with others.’ The first collect 
invokes the power, which commands the wind and the waves, and the 
goodness which stills their race, lt conte SSE8 forgetfulness ot (rod and 
refusal to obey him when we have been safe, and all things quiet about 
us. Its supplication is in the very words of Holy Scripture, “ save Lord, 
or we perish.” It draws near to God, as children to a father, ‘* we thy 
creatures.” [tis the prayer of faith, ‘in Jesus Ciurist thy Son our Lord.” 
The second collect, adverts to his omniscience, who beholds all thu yshere 
below—is very earnest a calling out of the depth of misery—the jaws 
ready to swallow us—O send thy word to rebuke the raging winds and 
the roaring sea.”” It contains a vow, “* we being delivered from this dis- 
tress, may live to serve, and to glorify thy name all the days of our life. 
The living shall praise thee.”’ 

The ejaculatory prayers are very emphatic, ‘‘ hear, hear us, and save 
us that we perish not,’’ and some of them, in the very words of scrip- 
ture, as “ be merciful to us sinners”’ “ Save us for thy mercies sake,” 
(Psa. vi. 4.) They seek favor through Christ, “ for his name sake,” 
and they also contain vOWS of obedie nce to God, ‘*() save us that we may 
praise thee, that we may glorify thee.” The reference to a like scene 
of danger and suffering is inimitably affecting and encouraging to faith, 
“O blessed Saviour, who didst save thy disciples ready to perish in « 
storm.” 

Ardent feeling adopts in prayer fervent words. It is for sucha 
state of feeling, that our liturgy provides what is called the shorter lita- 
“iy . Lord have mercy upon us, Christ hear us, é:c.”’ and these the 
briefest of petitions are, with great propriety introduced into the part of 
the office, we are now considering viz. in respect to a storm. And here 
also we have the Lord’s yrayer, sO concise and yet so comprehensive, 
so well] adapted for all! men, in every situation, whether of safety or 
danger. How natural when death is nigh, to look to our Father in 
heaven, and to pray forgive us—deliver us from evil, and to subraig 
ones self. * Thy will be done.” 
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Prayers, as we have noticed, are provided tor private worshiy 
some of them remarkably brief; to suit the peculiar circumstances of thy 
person, place and time. “But the ‘re is a special blessing annexed to 























prayer, as in those promises, ‘Where two or three are gather 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” =“ Ii two 


shall agree on earth, as touching any thing that ye shall ask, 

be done for them of my Father whic his in heave m3”? and there 
sides the more extended form for social ty there is provi 
shorter form, to be used on the occasion of immediate danger, w}y 
the rubric has it, “as many as can be spared from necessary service in | 
ship shall be c: ilk d tovethe ‘r, and make an hearty confession of th 
to God, in which every one ought seriously to re flect upon a, 
ticular sins, of which his conscience shall accuse him.” The pre 
of the publican, (which we are told was accepted,) was a confess: 
he was a sinner; and a cry for mercy. Correspondently to this ; 
tural precedent, the church teaches, that when the time admits 
much speaking, that the best oflering of the sinful mortal is a hun 





confession, and carnest supplication for forgiveness. And what lane 
more affecting and humiliating and importunate can there be, than t 
here adopte a from the communion service—* wickedness in thou 
word and deed—manitold sins, the remembrance is grievous, the | 
then of them is intolerable. Have mercy, have mercy most m 
father, for thy son’s sake, forgive.” The comfortable de ‘claration, 
there ts forgiveness, where there is a hearty repentance, and tru 
is then to be pronounced, if a priest be present. 

Our blessed Lord justly complained of the nine who gave no t 
when their prayer was granted, while he commends the one, who tu 
back and with a loud voice glorified God. The Church as well in 
daily service as in the occasional prayers and thanksgivings, remind: 
the worshpper that dot/ are his duty, both petition and thanks offering 
and so, in the office before us, we have several collects and psalms and 
hymns of thanksgiving and adoration. And as she —— =e tt 
words of sc ripture, and for praise particularly the J -salms, we have, 
the 66 and 107 Psalm, in which are these very sh allusi 
“God holdeth our soul in life. He maketh the storm to cease, | 
waves thereof are still, He bringeth them to the haven where they 
would be.” Here too is this reference to the vow, which was noticed 
in the prayers; “I will pay thee my vows, which I promised with 
lips, when [ was in trouble.” And the ob ligation is suggested of 
merely a private, but a public acknowledgment of the divine mercy, 
his holy temple, in the presence of his people” thus:—“ | will go int 
thine house with burnt offe rings.”’ ‘QO that men would exalt the Lor 
in the congregation of the people, and praise him in the seats o! ' 
elders.” That other very proper evidence of pious gratitude, viz:— 
endeavour to convert and edify our fellow men is here also suggest’ 
“QO be joyful in God all ve lands. O praise our God ye people. 
come, | will tell you what he hath done tor my soul. O that mes 
would offer unto him the sacrifice of thanksgiving.’’ There are tv 
hymns, with which are blended verses from the psalms, appropriate | 
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deliverance from ‘* dang rous tempests.”’ They too, are remal kably true 
to nature, and instructive, as to the duties which become the thankful, 
for here we-read, “ he hath delivered from the merciless rage of the sea, 
we were even hard at death's door —our soul melted within us because 
of the trouble.” And are reminded of our unworthiness, “be hath not 
dealt with us after our sins” —of the obligations to praise the Lord daily, 
and to declare his wonders for the benefit of our fellow men; and of ow 
dependence on God, as for the safety of the body, so also for the salva- 
tion of the soul. “ He by whom we have escaped death, is the God of 
whom cometh salvation.” ‘* A good and pleasant thing it is to be thank- 
ful” is here implied ; “* Thou Lord, hast made us glad. We will tri- 
umph in thy praise.” The te deum, ~ We praise thee, O God, we ac- 
knowledge thee to be the Lord,” —that solemn hymn of human compo- 
sition, which approaches so near the excellence of the psalms them- 
selves, is recommended, and on an occasion of rescue, it is equally as 
appropriate as it is in its place, in the morning service. 

In the * collects of thanksgiving,” we have such humble heart speak- 
ing expressions as these :—‘‘ we thy poor creatures,——wW hen we vave all 
for lost, our ship, our goods, our lives, then didst thou mercifully look 
upon us,” “ thou hast powertully, and mercifully defended.” Gratitude 
is prayed for: “ make us as truly sensible now of thy mercy as, we were 
then of the danger,” —to be expressed, “‘ not only by words, but also 
by our lives, in being more obedient to thy commands.” And here 
again, we are reminded, as God hath loved ws, so we should love one 
another; and manifest that love especially by assisting them to know and 
obey the gospel: ‘Give us grace to improve this great mercy to thy 
glory ; the advancement of thy gospel, the honor otf our country, and 
the good ofall mankind.” A spiritual use is made of the circumstances 
of the voyager, and in this respect our Prayer-book does but imitate the 
Bible, for when we praise God “by whom we have escaped the death 
of the body, we are reminded that he is the God of whom cometh the 
salvation of the soul,” and we pray, that we may learn even from the 
winds and seas to obey his voice and to do his will. On comparing this 
office with the 107th Psaim it will be found that the truths and the duties 
which it teaches and recommends, are the same suggested in this Psalm, 
May we not say truly that the Psalm is the basis of the office. Such is 
a brief abstract of this office, sufficient it is hoped, to illsutrate the wis- 
dom of the church, which has set it ferth, and to recommend its use as to 
the voyager, so also to his friends on the shore, absent from him in body 
though present in mind and heart. 

In the 3d place, let us notice some of the lessons set forth in this 
office. All our devotional offices incidentally contain instruction. In- 
deed devotion when expressed is inseparable from doctrine and precept. 
A man prays and praises and thanks God in conformity to his system 
of belief and practice. The offices in our Prayer-book therefore, are so 
many treatises, on the subjects to which they respectively relate. What 
better treatises cen we have on baptism, catechising, confirmation, the 
Lord’s supper, a state of sickness, the dispensation of death, and the 
improvement of a prison, than the offices for these occasions. The “forms 
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of prayer at sea,” have probal sly attracted less attention, but t! 
found e qually full of suitable information and direction. ‘Rant " 
reminded, that the Creator is also the ruler of his creatures animat. “a 
inanimate. Wind and wave and man being constantly sul : 
control, Here we are taught to meditate on his pow: ' | 
to cultivate trust in him, resignation to his will, the desir 









and the hope which lo ks ; be yond thi S pe rishing sce to 





ven; and here also we are called to the duties of porns 






devotion; of applying to God for what we need, of thanking hi 






we have and hope for. and ol adoring and praising his in t} in 





lence. In fine, here we are called to obedience generally, in t 





word and deed, and to aim at more and more improvement, not « 
ing ourselves to have attained, or to be already perfect, but 


towards the mark of the divine perfection, ‘ ‘hereafter we must o/ 
99 







voice and be wore obe die ‘nt to thy COMM: ecm nts 



















These rem irks On the « Pare of the shure h for all her me: “ 
every variety of situr ition, and on the app ropri iteness of the offi 
haswprovided the voyager, and the valuable le sssons which it em! 


are many re spects app Sinead le to the traveller by land also. How) 
such are the re in this locomotive age, ani | how needtul that the y sho 
reminded of the claims of piety! But we may add the remarks now 
are applicable to men in general. The wonders and mercies 
heavenly father’s hand, are not exclusively or in a greater degre 
fested at sea than on land. ‘The meditations, the sentiments 
duties which we have named, are not chiefly appropriate to the \ 
and the mariner. No. The traveller and the landsman are als 
rounded with monuments of the power and goodness of God, 
constant summons to fear and love God; and are equally bout 
acknowledge his greatness, to praise his mercy, to “ pray always,’ 
especially in the day of sorrow and alarm. ‘Is any afflicted, let 
pray.” ‘The prayer of faith shall save.’ It is the duty of all 1 
make humble confession of their sins to God, in which every one 
seriously to reflect upon those particular sins, of which his cons 





shall accuse him.”’ ‘The life of every man whether young or old, 
every moment, whether he be healthy and strorg, or sickly and wi 
precarious. ‘Be ye also ready, tur ye know not when the time 
death is, is a Ww arning, addresse d to all indiscriminate ly. W hethe: 
sudden death be by fire or by water, at home or abroad. in this ort 
place of land or of sea, ai monition is the same, viz :——to make imr 
diate preparation to meet thy God; to thank him for preservation 
all the blessings of this life, and to pray, * From all evil and mise 
and sudden death, good Lord deliver us.’ And let us be encourag 
duty and to hope by the example of St. Paul. “In perils in the 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, there shipwreck 
night and day in the deep,” it is he, even Paul, who also says, “ N 
of these things move me. I have learned in whatsoever state | 
therewith to be content.”’ “ | know in whom I have believed, and | 
persuaded, that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto b 
against that day.” 
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HOURS OF STUDY, NO. IL* 
(rod said, let us make man in our image, after our likeness Gen. i. 
26 The Pentateuch is as much a compend of theoloay, as of sacred 
rory. It differs from all other registers in this, while it contains the 





os annals of the Hebrew Commonwealth, it embodies a complete 
eystem of Ethics. The canon and civil laws of this anomalous polity, 
were united in the jurisprudence of the Theocracy, or the immediate 
and direct government of God. Inthe morning of the world. it was all 
Ky important, by the preservation of it right faith and proper worship, not 
Oe jess than the cultivation of social virtue, that the minds of the chosen 
people should be suitably impress d with the grandeur of the divine 
majesty ; and a respect for His laws maintained by adequate sanctions. 
Notwithstanding however, all those checks and obstacles to disobedience, 
‘}. tne Hebrews were egregious ly prone to id latry : and we find, that the 
= penal consequence of their violated laws carried with it the stigma of 
‘ treason against the divine vyovernment, l'nder those circumstaneés, is 
it likely that the Lawgiver whose legislation descended to the very niimute 
details of the ceremonial code, the infraction of which were sometimes 
© treated as capital crimes, should dictate loose, if not positively errone- 
S ous doctrines, in relation to the nature of the Deity from whom that 
system emanated ? There is evidently an obscurity in those revelations, 
’ which the sacred writer does not pretend to remove. [It was nece iry 
that he should not, if he could, explain them. 

Had Moses plainly announced the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
unity of Jehevah, as the basis of religion, would not the simple minded 
people to whom the law was revealed, have alledged the authority of 
inspired truth in justification of idolatry? If, on the contrary, no int:- 
mation of the plurality of persons in the Divine essence, was expressed 
inthe Mosaic Covenant, the world, in after times, would have streng 
reason for the assertion, that Messiah’s claims to divine honor could not 
be substantiated on the “* Law and testimony :”’ and that his Gospel (no 
matter how pure and holy its morals in other respects) inculcated the 
most fatal errors in faith and worship. ‘The law, says St. Paul, is a 
shadow of things to come. (Col. ii. 17.) The whole Levitical system 
contained allusions to the Redeemer’s ministry and sovefeign rule, 
which the people at the time of promulgation, did not understand, other- 
wise than as types covering important, although unknown moral truths; 
but which christians comprehend as symbolic predictions fulfilled, and 
standards of faith by which the truth of the gospel may be tested, From 
this reasoning, it would seem, that the doctrine of the Trinity, should 
be inculcated in the Mosaic account, either by implication, indirect as- 
sertion, or symbolic representation. Such precisely, are the modes of 
which the author of the Pentateuch adopts. The proof is alleged in 
the passage selected as the guide of our reflections. The Elohim said, 
‘Wwe will make man in our image, according to our likeness.’ Literal 
translation of Hebrew. The name of Deity, (Ex) Elohim is a plu- 
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ral noun in agreement with a singular verb, by which construction 
schoolmen would have us to understand the trinity in unity of God, 
is very remarkable, that the plural number of nouns placed in ac 
dance with the name, title and offices of Deity is used in prefer 
the singular. Hear O Israel, the Lord thy Gods is one Lords, 
member now thy Creators in the days of thy youth, &c. Th, 
other expressions of similar position, and influence, as let ws ma! 
image, &c., do intimate a plugality of God. That this plural 

is a trinity, may be inferred from the distinction of plirase, oby 
used to inculcate doctrine in the sacred narrative. God created, ¢ 

ly imphies the agency of God the Father. God said, seems also two 
ignate the office of @aed the Son, whom St. John (Is. ~$ cal 
Logos or the word. The Spirit of God brooding on the wate: 
declaration of the sanc uifying influences of the third person in th 
head. Unfortunately for the peace of the religious worl ae 
from the poverty of language, have been compelled .to use the 
Trinity, which no where occurs in the sacred writings: and to d 
natethe distinctions of that Being, as Persons, whilst it is universa|! 
i that ‘God is a Spirit.’ (John iv. 24.) He has neither bod, 
parts nor passions ; and of course, cannot be truly called a person. T): 
name, so entirely inappropriate, if it suggest the idea of corporeal , 
istence, is used merely to designate the characters under which i 
pleased the Deity to reveal his perfections. And it would seem of 
moment, if in appeals to the throne of grace; or in the defence of ¢ 
pel truth, the word persons be used, to distinguish the members oft! 
vine nature, provided the true distinction of faith be preserved ; 
equal adoration be ascribed to the One God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Proofs of this myste ry, drawn from the Mosaic his tory may 
suppose d a posteriori. T he ‘'y who rece iV e the doctrine have be en. at 

ed of the design to make the scriptures suit their faith, and of hay ne 
taxed ingenuity to discover authority for every religions opinion. But 
christians do not stand alone in maintenance of the doctrine of the Tri 
ty. The Chaldee paraphrasts write the name of God with two y 


above and a vowel under, thus *%. From which ascription, with go 


reason, the opinion is maintained, that the Trinity of the Deity wa 
mysteriously i inculeated. The Targums plainly express this distincti 

In those cOmmentaries the word of Jehovah is fre quently atest 
Jehovah. The Jerusalem Targum on Gen. i. 17., for the Hebrew. 
The Elohim created, &c., has the word of Jehovah created &c. 50 Ut 
kelos Gen, xxviii. 20, 21. If the word of Jehovah will be my wa Ke, 
Many other instances of the kind might be produced from the Targum 
but those passages are sufficient to prove that nut only personal, “oa di- 
vine honors are ascribed to the word of the Lord, by the Chaldee pare 
phrast. (See Kidder’s Messias part 3. pref. p. xi. 106. P arkhursts 
Greek Lexicon &c.) The Grecian Jews speak in the same style. 
Thus Wisdom, 9. bx O God who has made all things by thy word, Xe 
chap. xviii. 15, 16. ‘The Almighty Logos or word, ‘3 described as 
person leaping down from heaven and executing vengeance on the 
Egyptians. (Comp. Wisdom xvi. 16. Eccles. xxxxiii. 25.) It is very 
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evidentstherefore, without further proof that the ancient Jews did, from 
scrip ] autherity, believe in the triune God, whom they worshipped, 
under various titles. These prefatory tfemarks enable us to, compre- 
hend the meaning of the whole passage, God said, let us make man at- 
ter our own image, after our likeness, that is, the Trinity said, we will form 
a representative of ourselves, to whom we will commit a moral dominion 
over the world; and to fit man for this exalted station, we will invest 
bim with the likeness of our nature which is true holiness. The Hebrew 
sustains this version and no other, ass (‘Tzelem) the word rendered 
‘our image,’ does not occur as a verb in Hebrew: but in the Syriac, it 
signifies to figure, paint, represent, &c. (Castell in loc.) So that the sub- 
stantive noun with the affix may be translated in our image, figure or 
representation. A very ingenious comment upon the word has been 
lately adopted by critics. lt represents man as the type of Deity. \s 
thy Elohim, consists ot lather, son, and Lloly Spirit, 80 has mah a body, 
mind—that is organic life; and an immortal soul. The distinction of vital 
nd spiritual being is evidently noticed in the sacred history, by the 
remark, ‘God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of dives ; and Man 
became a living soul.’ (Gen. ii. 7.) Thus was the newly created being @ 
type of Deity, as threefold properties were united in one nature: and 
thus may every one carry within himself the evidence of a Three One 
God. But that was not the only object of human creation in the divine 
It was to represent Ciod upon earth: to co-opt rate with Grod ; 
to act for God, In the sentence which records the div ine dete! mination 
so © create man, is the grant made to him of dominion over every living 
ee: upon the face of the earth. So God created man in his image—as 
$s representative; and with full powers to maintain lis authority over 
the subordinate works of creation. But as man was invested with this 
natural and moral! power, it was necessary that high and holy traits of 
character should adorn his life and agency. Therefore was he created 
after the likeness of God. -y°93 (deme) rendered likeness, is much stronger 
in expression than the Hebi cw word translated image, and refers to the 
moral assimilation to the divine attributes, that is, the purity and holi- 
ness Which man inherited from his creator. Nor is this belief peculiar 
io the christian profession. he tradition of the human creation in the 
divine likeness, was preserved among the Romans until the Saviour’s 
advent. Cicero writes, ‘(Qui se ipse norit primum aliquid sentiet se- 
labere divinum, ingenuumque in se suum, sicut simulachrum aliquid 
dedicatum putabit.” (De Leg. lib. 1 cap. 22.) He who knows himself, 
will in the first place perceive that he is possessed of something 
divine, and will think that the mind within him was dedicated like a 
sacred image. Ovid in still plainer terms (Metam. lib. 1. lin. 83.) says, that 
Prometheus, (meaning the divine counsel) formed man after the image 
of the gods, who govern allthings. Finxit in efigiem moderantim cunc- 
tadeorum, &c. *, 

One of the most humiliating reflections, derived fromm the knowledge 
of the first transgression, is the consciousness that the creatnre, by his 
wa voluntary act, obliterated the divine similitude in which he was 
created, tore the crown of glory from his head, and trampled it under 
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foot! This painful remembrance forced the Proverbialist tu exc! 
“God made man upright, but they have sought out many inventions 


Ec. viii, 29. E. Pp 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER, 


WATER 

Water is very beautiful! It is soothing to stand in an hour of ¢ 
dency beside the banks of a smooth river, and listen to the soft n 
ing of the waves as they gently dash against the shore! There is , 
pamonship in them, which is delightful. As one, and anothe 
another, flows onwards, each bearing to the next a strong reser) 
the mind is exereised with thoughts of the Deity, who framed the: 
and we gaze in wonder ! 

There is converse with the low ripple of the tide if we hear it 
It quiets the restless feelings of our nature, and bids us imita 
peaceful bearing of those untroubled wanderers. Nothing so q 
sdothes the ruffled spirit as the sight of some placid lake, upon whi 
sweet moonbeams play in undisturbed tr: inquillity ! There is a y 
the wave } And we cannot be lonely while its sound meets our ear, 

It whispers consolation, if distress asgails ; for the fast flowing 
tells us that whatever ills we now endure, are the next moment pas/ 
though others may succéed them, the same sorrow cannot wound us 
The wave once having glided by, returns not, but passes onwar 
ocean, in which it is lost forever. So our trials speed past us 
touching us as they sweep along, and are soon forgotten in the ' 
af time. 

W ater znstructs us! We see it performing its daily, hourly rout 
moving submissive to the command of God. —It ne’er rebels against 
will. W hatever he appoints, if executes.— While man too oft depa 
from nature’s law, and shuts his ear to the Creator’s voice. 

Water warns us! We sce, when lashed by the tempest’s boist 
arm, it furiously rages—and scattering destruction, sinks the fragi! 
that trusted to its treacherous promises. ‘Thus reason risks her ha 
ness upon the tide of feeling, which while ca/mly bearing on its way! 
precious,burthen, safely guides it to the port of satety— but when inf 
ed by outward enemies, or inward violence, it bursts the strong 
of virtue, and hurls io utter ruin the rational in our frame! 

Water dlesses us! It is pure—from its crystal fountains the baptis 
stream descends, to cleanse the sou] tromsin. Itisa *" pure river, 
flows from ** beneath the throne of God,” bearing salvation to each t 
and guilt stricken spirit. 

Water is essential ! Without the broad ocean’s aid, how could we! 


communion with our brethren of other lands? How could the Redee™ 


er’s banner be planted onthe wide battlements of infidelity and er 
How could the chariot of the Gospel be borne to other hemispl 
and roll onwards till the whole earth becomes one vast united band 


brethren. | 
Without the Cooling spring, how were the fevered lips refreshe¢— 
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er quenched—the aching brow relieved! Withont the ferti- 
wer how would vegetation languish? Water does dless us! 
r restores us! Wherever cast by God's decree, in sunshine or 
-» storm, its mirrored surface still reflects within its breast high heaven ! 
While man toe oft forgets there zs a heaven to be reflected in his earth 


horn bosom! 
Water is pure! Behold the snow-flake, as it leaves its home in the 


sky—lIt is spotless as he is, from whose empire it descends—like the soul 
as he framed it—unsullied till it comes in contact with our dust-formed 
tabernacle. 

Water is wonderful! Behold it dashing impetuously over the rugged 
rock, which breaks it into a thousand atoms—yet each a drop perfect 
in symmetry, radiant, and bright with the hues of heaven's own blessed 


how !—but foaming and terrible in its wrathful career. Thus the calm * 


temper, perfect in each differeut part, that forms the whole, reflecting 
the graces of the spirit, in colors beautiful as rich, when tossed on the 
rough scenes of temporal excitement, loses its tranquil loveliness, and 
strikes dismay into every beholder. 

Water is fearful ! Behold the rude storms of winter! Resistless for- 
rents, swift-descending, amid cold and suffering, iv hails’ or sleets’ dread 
visitation, Jaying prostrate things animate and inanimate! Like the 
awful ravages of sin’s dark influence, defacing and destroying the fair- 
est, best, sweetest gilts of a Deity’s benevolenee. 

Water, beautiful water! View it as we may, raging or calm—rip- 
pling in the stream, or roaring in the cataract, ve cannot look upon it, 
and be indifferent! Who that has watched the swelling billows, as his 

ail bark ploughed some shoreless ocean, now rising to mountain height, 
now sinking into a vast furrew, but mused of 4am whose word had 
formed, whose dard still regulates the mighty deep? If the voice of 
God ever speaks within us, it is here—and he who rides above that stu- 
perdous engine of his power, and ne’er remembers the great architect, 
must be without a soul !—or lost to the highest bliss created mau may feel, 
the privilege ef realizing hy» presence in his works! It seems to bear 
upon its front, *‘God made me,” so plainly, that none the language 
can mistake, and he wko dovs not feel dis mercy, in the gift, enjoys that 
gut with only half heart. 

Art may produce much to please the eye and gratify the senses, but 
the Omnipotent alone, could furm the glerious water! He seems to 
speak in every echo of the torrent, and bids us to fear and yet adore,—to 
remember, that the same hand which makes the stream glide tranquilly 
along to fertilize the svil, and cheer the busbandman, directs the over- 
whelming cataract, which in its unchecked course, oft sweeps to ruin, the 
fairest scenes of industry and peace ; and thus he can bless our souls with 
the soft influence of his grace, yet in a moment’s wrath, can crush them 
to the dust with his righteous vengeance. 

lake itin what aspect we may, water is inexpressibly beautuful—in- 
éxpressibly instructive—and it is impossible to gaze upon it and not re- 
member God 1 


Charleston, 1838, JULIA, 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 





LEAVES OF A SCRAP BOOK. 


The principal law of the Saviour’s religion with recard to 
. Love one another,’ whereas the usual maxim of worldly po vy. a 
reverse, ** Hate one another,” this is the abstract difference | } 
church and state. 

The Rey. Thomas 5 spe oe author of the so much used comme, 
ry) though decidedly of a Calvinistic turn, was distinguished b 
prac tical theolo; oY, and sesdaeaties to the establishment of which he w 
an ornament. Few of his thoughts are more judici ious than those 
tained in a letter to a friend on Prayer Meetings. He dis: appr r 
them for the following reasons :—AIst, because the y were spl ! 
beds, by which hasty and superficial preachers were raised up. 
Men were called in this way to pray in public, whose conduct atiery 
brought a deep diserace on the christian relicion. 3d, They are W 
calculated to produce a captious, criticising, self-wise spirit in the sp 
ers. 4th, They render the people contemptuously indifferent to the 
ted worship of God at church; and indeed many to any public Wo! 
in which they do not take a part. Sth, It is an irre wularit y. Pers 
chosen to conduct those mee tings, although afterwards found to be imp, 
per characters, could not be displaced without difficulty. ‘That w 4 
should pray in public, is contrary to the subordination of ‘the sex ind ’ 
tic life ; the modesty and delicacy which are the chief ornaments o! 
nature; and the e xpress prohibition of inspired truth. (1 Cor. xiv 
If good is done by prayer meetings, bad is also. We should never 
practise the latter, that we may produce the former. Men who do 
are like bad accountants—they set down their gains but not their losses 


yikes ye 
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but the losses being greater than the vains they become bankrupt 
—Scott's Life by his son. p. 330.) 

Epictetus thought that purchase too dear that was paid for only by 
flattery 

A wall in Rome had this picture : A man, painted naked, witha 
in one hand, and four leaves of a book in the other; and in every lea! 
word written : In the first t, plango, I mourn: in the second, di 0, Jt 
inthe third, velo, | will; and in the fourth, facto, I do. Sucha one 
the true penitent. Ile is naked, because he would have his most secret 
sins laid open to God. He is whipped, because his sins do stin: 
self: lis book is his repentance; his four words are his actions: in | 
first he mourhs, in the second he confesses, in the third he resolves, 
in the fourth he performs his resolution. P/lango, | mourn—there 
sight of sin and sorrow. Dico, I tell—there is contrition for sin, 
confession. Volo, I will—there is amending resolution. Facvo, |-do- 
there is performing satisfaction.— Lightfoot, Erut. p. 60. 

Plutarch gives this as one reason why God is so slow in the pun 
ment of the wicked, that we may learn meekness and patie nce by nis 
eX! ample ; adding, that our greatest hi appiness and perfection, consis 
the imitation of our maker, 


1833. | Leaves of ad Scrap Book. 237 


We term sleep a death, and yet it is waking that kills us, and destroys 
the spirit, that are the house of life. ’Tis indeeda part of life that best 
expregpeth death ; for every man truly lives so long as he acts his nature 
er some way makes rood the faculties of himself. Themistocles there- 
fore, that slew his soldier in his slee p, Was a me ‘rciful executioner. ’Tis 
4 kind of punishment the mildness of no laws has invented. I wonder the 
fancy of Lucan and Seneca (both of whom were permitted by Nero, to 

choose the mode in which they would die,) did not discover it. ie 3 ia 
th it death by which we may be lite rally s wey to die daily ; a death which 
Adam died before his mort: lity; a death whereby we live: a middle 
and moderating point between life and death; in fine, so like death, I 
dare not trust it without my prayers and a half adieu unto the world, and 
cals my farewell ina a colloquy with God.—Sir J. Browne's Relies Med. 

-1Al. 

Be not angry with any without a cause. If thou beest, thou must not 
only, as the prov erb saith, be appeased w ithout amends, (having neither 





cost nor damage give n thee ») but, as our Saviour saith, be in danger of 


the judgment. — Fuller’ S Holy Slate. p. 173. 

To be angry for every toy debases the worth of anger: for he who 
will be angry for any thing, will be angry for nothing. fd, 

Hope not for impossibi! ities. He needs to stand on tiptoes that hopes 
to touch the moon: and those who e xpect what in reason they cannot 
expect, may expect.— Ibid. 

When our hopes break, let our patience hold : relying on God’s pro- 
videuce without murmuring, who often provides for men above what we 
can think or desire. When Robert Holgate could not peaceably enjoy 

shis small living in Lincolnshire, because of the litigiousness of a neigh- 
boring Knight, coming to London to right himself, he came into the fa- 
vour of King Henry the eighth, and got by degrees the archbishopric of 
York. Thus God sometimes defeats our hopes , or disturbs our posses- 
sion of lesser favours, thereby to bestow on his servants blessings if not 
here, hereafter.—Jbid. 

A lazy hand is no argument of acontented heart. Indeed, he that is 
idle, and followeth after vain persons, shall have enough: but how? 
Pro. xxvii. 19.—‘ Shall have poverty enongh.’—J/id. p. 210, 

God's spirit is the best schoolmaster to teach contentment, a school- 
master who can make good scholars, and warrant the success as well 
as the endeavour. ‘I'he school of sanctified affliction is the best 
place to learn contentment in: I say sanctified; for naturally, like resty 
horses, we go the worse for beating, if God bless not afllictions to us.—J). 

There is in man a natural enmity to spiritual truths, which will al- 

ways exert itself in a manner suitable to its nature and quality. 
I remember once when I was in great doubt and concern abawt the 
Trinity, I met with these words of Lucian: The most high God, great, 
immortal, he avenly Son of the F athe r, One of three, and three of ‘One. 
This scurrillous passage of the Pagan scoffer, was a means of removing 
my doubt, and “wire me in the doctrine of ,the Trinity —/l/ammond 
Church, pref. p. 9 

Archbishop Leighton, thought that in this world, the christian’s white 
robe would very likely te entangle d and defiled, if he wore it too fHowing- 
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ly. Our safest way, isto gird up our affections wholly. When we coms 
to the place of our rest we may wear our long white robes at full Jen 
without disturbance: for no unclean thing is there: yea, the streets 
that new Jerusalem are paved with gold.—Life, p. 37. 

Some one saying, you have been to hear a sermon. I meta serm 
was his reply, a sermon de facto, for { met a corpse ; and 
profitably are the funeral rites observed, when the living lay it 1 
—Thid., 

The grace of God in the heart of man is a tender plant in a stra 
unkindly soil.—Comp. Pet. 


—== + () 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Primitir: dor Srine 0 f Election; OT «an historical unquiry anti 
ideality and causations of Scriptural Election, as received and mainte 
ed in the Primitive Church of Christ —By G. 8S. Faber, B. D.—We 
tract the foilowing from the british Critic.—The Calvinistie no: 
of election has olten heen most triumphantly refuted on the ground 
scriptural interpretation, and even by an appeal to those feelings 
truth, justice, and mercy implanted in the human breast, whic! 


their unsophisticated state, constitute at once a revelation of the D 
will whereby are sanctioned the original determinations of the inte! 
as to moral good and evil. but there was still wanting the hist 
proot that the tenet in question, made no part of the evangelical syst 
once delivered LO the saints, and th it i1 cannot be traced beyond a ci 
tain period to which the authority of apostolical teaching did not co 


down, and where of course it must rest exclusively upon the professio 
knowledge or ingenuity of an individual author. This desideratum is su 
plied by Mr. aber, who, atter minutely examining the works of all 
Jfathers prior to Augustine, allords to his readers the most perfect as 
surance that, down to the fifth century, the Church of Christ never ga 
ny countenance to the strange system of opinions advanced by! 
Bishop of Hippo. The primitive Christians, he reminds us, must have 
annexed some ideas to the scriptural terms Klection and Predestination; 
ind when we recollect that they must have ype their doctrinal | 
struction either from the \postles themselves, or trom those who were 
taught by the Apostles, “it is difficult to believe, that they could | 
annexed t to the a any other ideas than those which were annexed | 
them by their inspire d. and therefore ‘afallible teachers.” W hat these 
primitive notions really were he sets forth at great length, and with mu 
streneth of arcument;” * * “ Calvinism has its commencement! 
marked with an*uncommon degree of precision. Wishing fairly to come 
to the bottom of the matter, and well aware that Augustine had taug)it 
the system long before the days of theseelebrated Calvin, I employed 
my first season ot leisure in carefully perusing the whole Pelagia 
controversy of that eminent Father ; ; during the course of which, and 
specially tow ird the conclusion of it, he is known to have copiously stated, 
ind to have vl vorot isly mi; unti line rd, the syste m now under conside ration, 
The result was prec isely what | had anticipated from my previous read- 
ng of the earber Ir athers When Augustine fully propounded his own 
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ws of Election and Predestination, he was immedi itely charged with 


vie 
‘> 


‘nnovating upon the ancient ductrinue of the Church ; was assured by 
the complainants, that they had never befure heard of such speculations; 
he was referred to the current system of the existing Catholic Cl hb; 
and he was challenged to produce evidence that his new opinions had 
ever been advanced as the mind of Scripture by any of his ecclesiastical 
predecessors.” 

We are much pleased with the observations of Mr. aber, on the 
phrase, “generally set forth.’ The import of the g: nerally is, he sus- 
ects, very often and very widely misapprebended by the readers of the 
seventeenth Article, as it occurs in the Enghsh form. The term is 
thought to be equivalent to usual/y, or for the most part ; and thence the 
clause is supposed to teach thatin the matter of election, God's promi- 
ses must be received as they are most usual/y set forth in Scripture, SO 


‘ 


that in the interpretation of holy writ, we must not set up one text in 
opposition to another text. But this is in no wise € ther the meaning of 
the term or the drift of the clause. [rom its ambi uly, the word gene- 
rally has, no doubt, been infelicitously selected; but 
tion of the Article in its Latin form will show us 
term. Its sense is not wene rally as Opp sed to unusually, but gene rally 
as opposed to®particularly ; it is generaliter, in Latin, not ple rumque, 
Had the word S¢ nerically been used in the Keoglish form, all armbas uity 
would have been avoid d; and thus the real drift of tl 
have stood out plain and distinet. The latte: part of the Article is an 
explanation of its former part. We must embrace the doctrine of the 
predestination to life ; but then as that predestination through the me- 
dium of election into the Church Catholic, is, so far as respects particu 
lars or individuals, only according to God’s moral purpose aud intention, 
the promises of God in regard to predestination and election must be re- 
ceived generically not specifically. "That is to say the promises of God 
must be received generically, with a reference to the whole collective 
Church of the Election, which Christ has founded on a rock, and which can 
never be finally overturned : not received specifically with a reference to 
a certain number of individ: als of that Church, whose particular predesti- 


ch Thlconane nt’s inspec- 


uv) 
the true import of the 


i? Clause would 


nation to lite might thence be erroneously pronounced absolute and irre- 
versible. In this explanation, furnished by the Article itself, we may plain- 
ly, in its very phraseology, detect the assisting hand of Melancthon: and 
where his hand is detected, we can never doubt the real meaning. In 
precise correspondence to his language, and to its own self-explanation, 
of the use of the word generically, the Article, throughout its entire com- 
position, employs a phraseology, not singular or particular, but plural or 


generical, It teaches, for instance, every member of the Church to speak of 


the godly consideration of an election ; and inthe Latin form, though in 
the English exhibition of the Article the phraseology has been departed 
from, it further teaches all the members of the church to say that this 
godly consideration doth greatly confirm our faith of eternal salvation 
to be enjoyed through Christ, and doth vehemently kindle our love to- 
wards God. Now, such pluralizing language, thus put into the mouth 
of every member of the Church, would palpably be improper, unless 
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the author of the Article, like his friend and adviser Melancthon. } 
held and taught that in /zs sense of the word every member of 


Church Catholic, or the Church of the Election is himself one of + 


elect of God.” 

“Tn the course of this learned work the author has successfu!! 
lished the following positions; namely, that the primitive d: et 
Election was neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, but the choice of « 
individuals to the privileges and hopes of the Gospel; and also that 
views entertained on this important tenet by our Church strictly. 
cide with the opinions held during the early and purest ages oft 1e fa 
He has proved, by a careful examination of historical records and pro. 
fessional treatises, that prior to the days of Augustine, there was: 
stumbling-block in the way of the plaiau Christian, as to the rul 


or the. ground of hope after death; and that no one had as yet ven 


to teach any other species of Predestination than such as was incu|: 
by St. Paul and received by the Apostolic Fathers. He has shown tha 
in primitive times, every prof ssing member of the visible chure) 
Christ was one of the elect in the original and proper sense of the ter 
atruth which he illustrates beautifully by a reference to our Litury 
both in the daily service and occasional offices. We pray that the i: 
fant newly baptized may remain in the number of Goé@’s faithful and 
elect children: aud we also pray to our holy and most merciful Saviou 
that most worthy Judge Eternal, to suffer us not at our last hour, | 
any pains of death, to full from him, The indefectible purpose, 
the seal of heaven fixing from all eternity the w 


irreversible decree, 1 
were unknown to Clement, Ignatius, J 


or woe of every human being. 


tin, and Irenwus, and indeed to all the writers of the three first centuries.” 


‘*'T’he Christian world is therefore greatly indebted to such writ 


as Mr. Faber, who show that Calvinism is a corruption of the pure ! 
once delivered to the Fathers; that it was unknown to the earliest a 
of the Church; and that it effected not its entrance within the pal 
the Catholic communion without a struggle on the part of the faithtu 
and an open protest that it was a bold innovation.’ 

Thoughts on some of the objections to Christianity, and some of 
causes of unbelief: An address, delivered at the commencement in the 
General Theological Seminary, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the United States, by the Right Rev. Henry U. Onederdonk, D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania.—T his at- 
dress suits our taste exactly. It is full of thought and excellent though 
and notso beaten out as to be thin as air. It is not possible to condens 
what is already so condensed, as to be almost in the form of maxims. 
These quotations will give some idea of this very sensible production 
“The system of christianity is more commonly assailed by objections ; 
and to notice on principal train of these, will now be the first object ct. | 
will then be proper, in return, to state our objections against the oppos!- 
tions to christianity, by exposing some of the causes of unbelief. Both 
these topics are extraneous to the evidences of christianity, properly 5° 
called ; yet they are quite as important to the practical discharge of p# 
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toral duty.” ; q “ There often are emoluments, or even di 
the recl rewards, for the votlary of science; does this prove science to be 
tthe craft, and its followers but empirics? Honors and w. ilth are frequently 
the portion of the soldier and the statesmen: shall we inter trom this 
oe that patriotism 1s neve: disinterested, and has no moving obligation in 
iuself? In short, virtue of every kind is allowed to have a fair claim, at 
tan least, to encouragement and recompence ; but who will therefore argue, 
that virtue is base selfishuess in disguise! As little may christianity, 
because there now are often secular motives to adhere to it, be account- 
nth, 7 oda fable, and its preachers and defenders be rated as impostors.”” We 
pro- cannot assent, without some qualification to these remarks. ‘ When in 
= union with the civil power, and receiving its protection and support, 
Mt some relaxation of discipline or of doctrine must usually be made in re- 
red turn, some concession to the fostering influence.”’—and “ it is injured 
led by alliance with the world.” We object to them, because liable to be 
hat understood, as if they taught, that an establishment is of course, or al- 
of | most unavoidably unfavorable to christian truth. We are decidedly ta- 
rm; vorable to the establishment in Great Britain, aud as it existed in New- 
England, until within a few years, that is, that government should favor 
- religion as they do education in almost all other States, and we think 
“ that such favoramay be a great benclit to the Church and State, and no 
4 lujnry toeither. We do not know (we trust not,) that our author ts of a dit: 
ferent opinion from us, but his remarks above quoted, may be so inter- 
preted. 
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SLLECTIONS., 
rs THE PULPIT AND DESK 
t [from the British Critic, April, 1838. ] 
Philip (in his life of W hitfield,) has no patience with human medoc- 
rity. The natural and constitutional deficiencies of them that wait 
upon the altar, he scruples not to stigmatize as so many moral blem- 
ishes and failures. ‘ Let the rising ministry,””—he exclaims—* take 
“warning. Awkwardness in the pulpit isa sin—monotony a sin—dul- 
“ness a sin—and, all of them, sins against the wellare of immortal] souls. 
“ Itis as easy to be graceful in gesture, and natural in tone, as it is to be 
“grammatical. You would not dare to violate grammar. Dare not to 
“be vulgar and vapid in manner.”’ Alas! we greatly fear, that these 
solemn and sonorous denounciations will be received by many with an 
incredulous smile; and by others with feelings of despondency, rather 
than of emulation. Most deeply gratitied, indeed, shall we be, if ap- 
peals like this, let them come from what quarter they may, shall be found 
to stimulate any portion of owr “ rising ministry” to the cultivation ofan 
eloquence worthy of the pulpit. But still we utterly “despair the charm,” 
as a thing of sufficient potency to banish all monotony, and dulness, and 
want of ease and grace from our churches. It really does appear to 
us, that, to achieve this consummation, would require a regenerating in- 
fluence, almost as wonderful as that which was the perpetual theme of 
the mighty orator himself. Besides, we listen rather unwillingly and 
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distrustfully to these high-wrought speculations, on another accouy, 
Their tendency is, to exalt the Pulpit too far above the Desk; to mak 
the performance of man the very life and soul of all public worship ; ang 
thus to “turn away the current” of our thoughts from the much more 
rofitable exercise of still and quiet communion with God, in prayer. 
his, indeed, is the danger to be mainly apprehended from the conten. 
femme of characters like Whitefield and the Wesleys. It is too aprto 
abituate the mind to the belief that God is chiefly, if not exclusively, 
sought in the fire, and the earthquake, and the rushing wind. It Jeads 
to the suspicion that, where there is no violent excitement—uno high. 
toned vehemence—no mastery exerted over the passions or the fancy— 
there can be no devotion, no zeal, no advancement in godliness, no ef. 
fective working of the spirit of holiness and consolation. And if this 
persuasion should become predominant and overpowering, it needs mug 
vitiate the whole spiritual temperament, and bring on, at last, an incurs. 
ble distate for all the sedate and tranquil offices of religion. In saying 
this, however, we desire not to be misunderstood. Nothing can be fur. 
ther from our thoughts than to speak, in terms of ungracious dis. 
paragement, of the mighty labours of these wonderful men. It is true, 
that, rightly to estimate, or to compare, the good, or the evil, that may 
have resuited from their goings forth, is a task which greatly surpasses: 
all human sagacity and wisdom. But, even if it be granted that the 
preponderance of good has been unquestionably vast, it still must be 
remembered that phenomena, like these, are but of rare occurrence. 
They must be numbered among the deviations from the ordinary course 
of Providence. And, when they are gone by, the moral and spiritual 
destinies of man are left to the operation of a more uniform and peacefi! 
agency. The revival—or the spiritual crisis—or the sudden shaking of 
the people—may do something towards stirring and refreshing, from time 
to time, the staguant atmosphere of religion. But yet, after all, itis 
not to these that we principally trust for the moral sanity of the world. 
The virtue and influence of the stz/l smal/ voice succeeds, at length, t0 
these commotions. And, so long as men have an ear to hear it, we d 
not well to be impatient for the return of a more tumultuous season. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
[From the British Critic, April 13>.) 

“The great secret in right training lies in the always regarding the 
child as immortal. The moment that this is kept out of sight, we scheme 
and arrange as though the child had to live only on earth; and then ou 
plans, not being commensurate with the destinies of their object, wi! 
necessarily be inadequate to the securing its good. Educate on the 
principle that you educate for eternity—otherwise it is impossible, that, 
with all your pains, you should produce a beneficial result. If you edv- 
cate only for atime ; if you do not take care that every thing else sbs! 
be manifestly subordinate to preparation for an after-state of being; y 
virtually press upon the young a lesson as to the importance of thi# 
world, irrespective of the next ; and they will not be slow in inferring, 
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however you may read them a lecture on religion, that rn wine in 
ality, 3 greater worth to earthly things, than you seem wing in theo- 
- to allow. Whereas, if you contrive to make it evident, throughout 
the whole process of education, that you have but one ane oe 
im of fitting for death and for judgment, the strong likelihood is, tha 
the child will become so impressed with the importance of this aim, as 
bit of taking it for its own. 
- ae of course, ie will be immediately urged against om a 
theory of education as this. We shall be accused of rejecting all know- 
ledge which is not strictly religious, and of laying an interdict UPR 
rious acquirements, and still more upon vari 3 accomplishments. om 
the accusation is unfounded, and shows forge:fuluess or eee & a 
reat truth, namely, that religion adds a fresh interest 9 every ome 
rth knowing, and a fresh grace to every thing worth doing.”— tev. 
i. Melvill’s Sermon.” * * “Tt has a plausible sound, ina 
arliamentary debate, when it is said, the schools shall be reli ~ 
schools, the Bible shall be read, all children shall of necessity stu yi ; 
except, perhaps, a few Roman Catholics or Jews, whose pereate may 
object. But such kind of accommodation and concession falls very 
short of the requirements which thoughtful religious et <~ 14 
pared tomake. ‘They choose that religion, the religion of Jesus : iris 
in a distinct substantive form, should not be looked on as a co a 
branch of tition, an appendage in its train, but should form the wae 
and groundwork of the business of the schools. They will not submit 
“to substitute secular knowledge as the refining principle of the country, 
for the wisdom which is from above : or compendiums of political econo- 
my for the word of God.’’** ‘They despise ‘ those much vaunted sys- 
tems which deal with the intellect and let alone the heart, or propese 
to polish the metal without attempting to refine it.”"t They vognaee § at 
in all education, the corruption of our nature, and the immortality w fe 
souls, should be the first elements taken into account ; and, there ne, 
they make the intellectual advancement of the pupil petegiaery: to us 
moral improvement; yet though subordinate, they would not ave never 
looked, “for whatever principle serves to kill the tery ot . heart, 
serves to open the understanding too.” “ Man arrives at t ie hig —— ~ 
tellectual elevation of which he is capable through the pa niece = 
moral afiections.” The language of Scripture and the language of the 
world are opposed, ‘ Wisdom, as understood in the Wee is & aah 
ple of fear and love working in God's creatures. Knowlec ive, is @ Pyle 
ledge of God, of his nature aud attsibutes, of his claims upon = " one 
duties to him; and other acquirements, even those upon w aoe the 
world spends all its strength, are there sunk and disregarded, as vain t 
The object of those who have hitherto been the chief promotes o ¢ “ 
cation, has been to teach men to make a conscience of their wore a 
to prepare and qualify them for that state which shall then only begin 


* See an admirable Sermon by Rev. J. J. Blunt “ Useful Knowledge no Substitute 
for Religious Knowledge, in a scheme for National Education.’ . Murray. 

t Sermon by Rev. H. Melvill. ‘ Religicns Education.” Rivington’, 
Blunt’s Sermons. 
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when the transitory things of this present world have all passed » 

Nor will they for the hope of any temporal and intellectual advanta, 
forego any portion of this great and important design. For this py, 
pose, to satisfy their own consciences that they may do the work 
God, not deceitfully, but fully and effectually to the saving of so 

must have all those manifold truths unfolded to the understanding 
their pupils, so far as the wisdom of God has seen fit to direct.—* Tre" 
say the advocates for the school of universal adaptation,—** true, } 
religious instruction as much as you please, but do not adopt any 
ticular form of faith; take the general principles of Christianity \ 
are best suited to a general plan of education; but do not obtru. 

all scholars the particular principles of the Chureh of England; 
content with the general principles of the Church of Christ.” 

“ But | ask in the first place, how are these general principles ¢o | 
applied ; for it is with their application that we are here concerned ’~ 
| may have general notions of a house, but [ must have a specific , 
when I build one, I! may have general notions of ere: | bu 
must adopt a specitic system when I teach it: and I may have gen 
ideas of christianity, but I must prefer one mode of it to another. r, wl 
I set myself to form a christian. But I would further ask, rove t} 
general principles of Christianity are of which we hear so much ’—| 
find all Christians, to be sure, profe ssing to acknowledge the bible! 
their common authority : yet, whilst the ‘y do so, I find some de nyin; 
their original sin; some the Godhead of the Son; some the need or eff 

cacy of the atonement; some the influence, some the very being of thy 
Holy Ghost. I find some declaring against the baptism of infants 
some against elemental baptism at all; some against the Supper of th 
ord, as commemorative of the sacrifice of Christ’s death. I find som 
for many sacraments: some for none whateve YT. | find some for an 
ordained ministr y, as the covenanted channel thrveagh which God’s sp 
cial grace has been conve ‘ved to his pe ople from the apostle s downwar 
and some for allowing any man to take the honour to himself no¢ as did 
Aaron. Now 1 would know what kind of christianity that would b 
and whether it would be of a kind to satisfy St. Paul, which must be s 
indefinite in its character, in its nature so abstract, as to be consist 
with the suppression, for the sake of peace, of all mention of the cor- 
ruption of man, of the Godhead of the Son, of the atonement of Ins blood, 
of the person and office of the Comforter, of baptism, of the Supper o! 
the Lord, of a priesthood. Doubtless, as much as in us lies, we are to 
live peacefully with all men, but the restriction implies that peace, 
though more to be desired than gold, m: iy like gold be bought too dear 
.... If there are texts which teach concession, there are oters 
(though i in these days much less heard of) which teach steadfastness 
though unity is the second thing in the world to long for, still truth is 
the first. But follow the principle out, and it would deprive us of thi 
use of even Scripture itself as an element of education ; for if no one 
mode of interpreting Scripture is to be resolved on, because there are 
those who do not allow that interpretation ; so neither should Scriptur’ 
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‘self be admitted into our schools, because there are those who dispute 
its truths."—Rev. J. J. Blunt’s Sermon. 





LAST DAYS OF THOMAS PAINE, 


It is a fact, and one which the world ought to know, that he expressed, 
near his close, the most decided disapprobation of those writings. A 
woman Friend, who visited him several times a little before his death, 
and contributed to his wants, informed the writer of this article, that his 
mind was in the greatest aguny of any one she ever saw; that he was 
praying almost incessantly ; that within four or five weeks of his death 
he wrote much, a very small portion of which she saw, aud fully believes 
what he wrote was a recantation of his former published opinions. These 
writings, whatever they were, appear to have been suppressed. By 
what hand, or from what motive, must be left to conjecture. 

pon one of her earliest visits, he inquired of her whether she had 
ever read his writings or not. She told him she had, when she was 
young ; and that fearing that some younger members of the family, who 
had seen her reading them, might be induced to follow her example, 
and thus experience the same evil eflects which she found the perusal of 
them had produced on her mind, she ventured to burn the book, although 
it was not her own, Raising his hands he exclaimed, “ If every one 
had done so, how much better it would have been for my poor soul!” 
He told her that sometimes when searching the New Testament for 
matter to cavil at, he was convinced of its excellency, that he was almost 
ready to abandon his infidel labour and become a christian. But the 
applause of his admirers urged him on. He declared that, if ever 
Satan had an emissary on earth, he was one. He acknowledged that 
he was a poor benighted creature, and just awakened to see his condi- 
tion before he died. Being exceedingly anxious to receive some reli- 
gious consolation, even at second hand, he sent for a minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who resided in New-York, but happened at the time 
to be out oftown. The message was repeated several times during the 
night, but the Friend had not returned ; and, early on the next morning 
he expired, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


When we recollect that some have said that Episcopalians should not 
set up their Sunday School Union, because the American Union could 
sand would supply all the wants of the Church—and when we call to 
mind that certain liberties have been taken with at least one Tract (the 
Dairyman’s Daughter)—we are disposed to ask whether the books is- 
sued and given by the American Union for the reading of the young 
members of the Church, are calculated to promote those views of Chris- 
tian truth which the Church maintains in her articles and liturgy? In 
the view taken by Bishop M’llvaine at the meeting of the Sunday School 
Union in 1835, we were much pleased to record the decidedly express- 
ed opinion that he would not allow any dictation to him of the senti- 
ments that should be inculcated upon the members of his flock, by those 
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who held sentiments and views opposite to his own. This we rega;, .. 
open and manly. And this we hold as the true exposition of the (,.. 
pel doctrine—that to the support of evangelical truth, there must be th, 
clear and unequivocal support of one church, one faith, one baptism, om, 
Lord. If we are asked in what that one church consists, we say—th», 
episcopacy is the leading and conservative principle of unity—),, 
baptism means an initiation into visible communion with Christ throy hy 
an authorised priesthood—that one faith necessarily implies one sta). 
dard of doctrine, to be found no where but in the revealed word of (j,, 
Now, we ask, whether a set of books for the instruction of our yoy: 
should not embody these truths: and whether the books of the America, 
(by what authority?) Sunday School Union do impart the instruction tha 
Episcopalians desire for their children? The day has arrived whey 
becomes us more than ever to speak out at once and plainly. We asi 
then, do the books of the American Sunday School Union present tho: 
views of Christian doctrine which are sustained by the liturgy and art. 
cles of the Protestant Episcopal Church? There is a Sunday Schoo) 
Union of this Charch—its publications are in conformity with her doc. 
trines :—Shou!d any who call themselves churchmen refuse that Univ, 
their support? The sentiment and feeling of the day is that the Protes. 
tant Episcopal communion is in truth advancing the true cause of evan. 
gelical truth :—Should those who talk and think so weaken this fait}; 
We trust, not. 

The grant of a kindly intended gift to New Albany has led to these 
remarks. We have no feeling but of gratitude for this expression of 
Christian love: but we ask Episcopalians if they have it not in their 
power to supply the schools of their own Church? Have they not suff- 
cient esteem for their own communion to provide her with all she needs 
in these matters? Ifthey have, is not this the day in which they should 
show their liberality and their attachment to the views they hold? I! 
the truths of the gospel are to be proclaimed through the Church of the 
Gospel, then let those who regard themselves as in the Church of the 
Gospel, take care that they do not allow the faith of the Gospel to be 
held as of none eflect.— Utica Gos. Mess. 


A REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 


Lord Craven lived in London when the last great plague raged. H 
house was in that part of the town since called Craven Buildings. 
that sad calamity growing epidemic, his Lordship, to avoid the danger, 
resolved to go to his seat in the country. His coach and six was ace 
cordingly at the door, his baggage put up and all things in readiness for 
the journey. As he was walking through his hall with his hat on, his 
cane under his arm, and putting on his gloves in order to step into his 
carriage, he overheard his negro (who served him as a postillion) say- 
ing to another servant, ‘I suppose by my Lord’s quitting London to 
avoid the plague, that his God lives in the country and not in town. 
The poor negro said this, in the simplicity of his heart, as really be- 
lieving a plurality of Gods. The speech however struck Lord Craven 
very sensibly, and made him pause, “‘ My God,” thought he, lives every 
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where, andyeam preserve me in town as well as in the,country, 11] e’en 
stay wherelam. The ignorance of that negro has preached an useful 
lesson tome. Lord, pardon that unbelief, and that distrust of thy pro- 
videnee, Which made me think of running away from thy hand.” He 
immediately ordered the horses to be taken from the coach, and the 
baggage to be brought in. He continued in London; Was remarkably 
useful among his sick neighbours, and never caught the infection.— T'he 


Protestant Magazine, 1782. 








EPISCOPACY AND A LITURGY. 


It is as true as ever that the Church of England and Ireland is the 
bulwark of the Reformation, the special “ pillar and ground of the truth,” 
against Popery and all Protestant heresies. As Deists are indebted to 
a despised Christianity forthe common blessings of humanity which 
like the atmosphere they cannot help enjoying, however they may hate 
the religion from which they proceed ; so dissenting bodies of Christians 
in England and Ireland, little as they may know or be disposed to own 
it, are deeply indebted to the Church they are too much inclined to 
abuse, especially to the fencework of its evangelical liturgy, for the con- 
servation from the sap and tramp of heresy, all of those doctrines which 
they feel to be their distinctive treasure as Protestants and Christians. 
The time will come in this country, when other Christians besides E pis- 
copalians—yea, when multitudes, that shall have survived the efforts of 
heresy and division and novelty and fanaticism and insubordination, and 
shall have continued to be lovers of order and unity and sobriety and 
humility and truth, will bless God that one body of Protestant Chris- 
tians continued to believe that, after all the inventions of men, no better 
way of governing the Church or of worshipping God therein had been 
discovered, than that which had been from the beginning, even the way 
of the first 1500 years, by Episcopacy and a Liturgy, and in spite of the 
charge of Popery, formality and of bondage to beggarly elements, con- 
tinued to be Episcopalians, and worshipped God by forms of prayer which 
involved a continual confession by minister and people of all the great 
doctrines and duties of the Gospel.— Gambier Observer. 





PARISH LIBRARIES. 


Let a minister's library be established in every society, to be the pro- 
perty of the Church, but for the exclusive use of the ministers, to de- 
scend from him to his successors. This library should be composed of 
books, not for popular reading, but to aid the minister in his studies. 
Such books are expensive. The Theological student has access to them 
in the Seminary, but cannot purchase them for himself. The stu. 
dious minister needs the works of learned commentators, Greek and 
Hebrew Lexicons, Dictionaries of the Bible, the most important sys- 
tems of divinity, the works of the leading philosophers, statesmen and 
poets of the world. A few hundred dollars, expended by a church in 
this way, will be the means of blessing to the church, in all coming 
time. It can hardly be conceived what a comfort and refreshment it is 
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r’s wi to find a library at his hand, There is hardly any 
th each society in the land, could tow spend a fewhun,),, 
ra y, for the cause of Christ, than in establishing suc) 
ty is poor, Tet it set apart a small sum eath Vear 
these literary tools for their pastor, and they wil! 
ngth and finish Of his sermons, that the expenditny, 
en the minister dies, or'leaves, the library falls jy;, 
siiecessors, and thus?is in its influence, perpetuated to {}, 
society. There are many conveniences a society had better fore vo thay 
this. For withan able minister, the Church will go on and prosper, 
but without a pastor, well furnished for his work, all other means ,;, 
comparatively useless. There are a few churches, which have alread, 
adopted this plan, and it is very desirable, that the plan should be nearly 
universal. ‘There are but few congregations, who have not the intelli. 
gence to see the expediency of such an arrangement, and the liberalit, 
requisite to carry it into execution. Leta brief statement be read from 
the pulpit, by the pastor, and a subseription paper circulated through thc 
parish, and a substantial foundation for such a library would at once | 
formed, A small sum then, eath year, would add the valuable year), 
publications, 
The writer of this, during many years, experienced the advantaces | | 
such a library, and knowing how great these advantages are, he earnest- 
ly hopes the plan may be generally adopted—Religzous Magazine. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP WHITE TO A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN ON 
RE-BAPTIZING. 


Philadelphia, June 18, 18%. 


Dear Sir :—1 have received your letter of the 11th March. In an- 
swer, I shall here repeat the statement which I made to you at Nevw- 
Milford. The last rubrick but one in the form for Private Baptism 
contemplates two causes of disqualification of an alleged Baptism, its 
not being with the element of water, and its not being in the name of the 
Trinity. It neither of these circumstances have been wanting, it is ir. 
regular in the clergyman to treat the alleged baptism as a nullity. It 
has been always held that one of the right steps to the interpretation of a 
law is early practice under it. At the time when our services were 
compiled, there must have been many who had been baptized by mid- 
wives, agreeably to the practice in the Roman Catbolic Church, in cases 
of extreme danger; but afier the reformation we do not hear of the ce- 
remony being ever repeated on that account. After the government 
of the long Parliament, and that of Cromwell, and on the taking place of 
the Restoration, a very great proportion of the generation then existing 
must have been baptized by non-episcopalian ministers; but no difficulty 
arose on thataccount. ‘The question was never started until the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Anne, when the expectation of the Jacobites 
of the introduction of the pretender being very high, they perceived a 
use in stigmatizing the Hanoverian family as unbaptized Lutherans. I 
was @ mere political expedient, and the effect of it was the meeting of 
the two Archbishops and the Bishops at Lambeth Palace, where they 
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came to the following determination :—‘ That lay-baptism should be 
discouraged as mnch as possible; but if the essentials had been pre- 
served in a baptism by a lay hand, it was not to be repeated. Ifa cler- 
man in the Church of England, were to refuse to receive a child so 
baptized, agreeably to the form of private baptism, he would subject 
himself toa prosecution. It is well known that several of the English 
Bishops, and that two of our own were baptized by non-episcopalian 
ministers. According to the contrary theory, and considering the anti- 
uity of the Roman Catholic practice, | see not what certainty we have 
of there being a bishop in the world duly possessed ot the succession. 
I remain with my best wishes, 
Yours, &c., 
Wituiam Wuite. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ON LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A CHURCH OR 
PAROCHIAL CHAPEL. 


2 Curon. vi. 38—40. 128. 


This stone to Thee in faith we lay, 
We build this temple Lorn, to Thee ; 
Thine eye be open night and day 
To guard this house and sanctuary. 


Here, when Thy people seek Thy face, 
And dying sinners pray to live; 

Hear Thou, in heav’n Thy dwelling-place, 
And when Thou hearest, O forgive! 


Here, when thy messengers proclaim 
The blessed Gospel of Thy Son, 

Still by the pow’r of His great name 
Be mighty signs and wonders done. 


Hosanna! to their heavenly King, 

When children’s voices raise that soag, 
Hosanna! let their angels sing, 

And heav’n with earth the strain prolong. 


But will, indeed, Jenovan deign 
Here to abide,—no transient guest ? 
Here will the world’s Repeemer reign, 
And here the Hoty Sruirir rest? 


That glory uever hence depart! 

Yet choose not Lorp, this house alone ; 
Thy kingdom come to every heart, 

In every bosom fix Thy throne. 


voL. xv.—No, 8. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Day of Humiliation and Prayer.—\t was observod on the 27th Sepr,, 
by appointment of the City Council, in reference to the prevailing epj. 
demic. The Ash-Wednesday service, (there could have been none 
more appropriate) was used by appointment of the Bishop, and sermons 
were delivered in all our churches. Can it be possible that at this time. 
when divine providence is so impressively calling men to serious reflec. 
tion, aad on this very day set apart for religious duties, some individuals 
were absorbed as usual by business or worse, recreating themselves j; 
one or the other ways in which a holyday (alas that the very meaning o| 
the term is perverted) is spent by too many? We hope we have been 
misinformed. 

General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church.—Its stated 
triennial session was opened at Philadelphia, on the fifth Sept., afte 
divine service, a sermon from the assistant Bishop of Va., and the ad. 
ministration of the holy communion in which participated a large num. 
ber of clergymen, and laymen, the two houses were duly organized. |; 
the upper house were al! the Bishops, (16,) and in the lower, represen- 
tatives from 25 dioceses, about 65 clerical, and 48 lay delegates. Three 
new dioceses, (Louisiana, Florida and Indiana) were received into the 
confederacy. Our church is now organized into dioceses in all ti 
States (except Missouri) and in one of the Territories. In the state, anc 
the territories (viz. Wisconsin, lowa and Arkansas not yet organized as 
dioceses,) the jurisdiction over the members of our church is assigned to 
the Missionary Bishops, whose salary (only $2,000) is paid by the Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The change in the constitution to warrant the division of a diocese 
when it becomes too large for a single Bishop, was duly ratified, and 
consent was given to an act of the diocese of New-York, for the division 
of that diocese, so extensive in teritory, and having about 240 clergymen 
and congregations. 

The canon respecting those who have been Ministers of other denomi- 
nations was altered so as to prevent their being ordained at an earlie! 
period after application than six months. Another canon was altered so 
as torequire for the dispensation as to time and certain literary qualifications 
in the case of a candidate the consent of a majority of a/l the members of 
the standing committee. A resolution was passed to authorize until the 
next meeting of the convention, the use of a translation into the German 
language of the Book of Common Prayer, which has been prepared for 
the Protestant Episcopal congregation of Germans in New-York. The 
addition to a note inthe calendar respecting Easter was finally ratified. 

The report on the state of the Church represented the number of per- 
sons ordained, of churches consecrated, of new congregations and 0! 
candidates for the ministry received, since the last triennial convention 
to have been considerable—and our missionary Bishop who made a vis!- 
tation to the North- Western and South-Western states and territories re 
ported a great desire for the services of our church, not only on the pat! 
of tose who had teen educated in its principles and accustomed toils 
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ritual, but of others who had but recently became acquainted with its 
doctrine, discipline and worship. 

The report on the T'heological Seminary, stated that that institution 
had supplied the church with many efficient ministers, some of them in 
elevated stations, and others most usefully employed as missionaries— 
and that to this and the diocesan Theological Seminaries must be attri- 
buted the gratifying fact, that the disproportion between the number of 
our clergy and laity which some years since was constantly increasing, 
has of late been progressively diminishing. The number of students has 
greatly increased, and itis probable will do so more and more. The fi- 
nancial condition of the institution is however very discouraging—a 
great part of its capital fund having been expended to meet its immedi- 
ate wants. It was resolved for the increase of its income, to hove an 
annual collection in every church until an expected legacy is received 
and the capital otherwise enlarged. 

From the report on the Missionary Society, itappeared that notwith- 
standing the diminished resources of many of its patrons, owing to the 
late pecuniary derangement, its revenue was large, and much larger 
than it was atthe time of the last triennial report, being more than 
twice as much; that it had many missionaries in our own country—and 
some in the three other continents—that their reports were encouraging 
and that good had been done or was anticipated, and that few if any 
changes in the coustitution or conduct of the Society, at this time, would 
be expedient. A motion for inquiry was made and very ably sustained 
(by one of the delegates from South Carolina*) as to the expediency of 
diminishing the amount applied to Foreign Missions, so as to increase 
that for missions in our own large country—and of having one commit- 
tee instead of two charged with the missionary operations. He made 
some suggestions also as to modifying those expressions in the constitu- 
tion which are liable to be misunderstood, as if they represented the obli- 
gation of imparting the gospel to those at a distance as not having been 
heretofore properly recognized by us, and as equally binding with that of 
providing for the spiritual wants of one’s own house and country—but 
the motion was negatived. 

A very interesting report was received from the conservator appointed 
by the convention of 1835, (the Rev. Dr. Hawkes) from which it appear- 
ed that he had collected a large body of materials for the history of our 
church in this country, and in particular fifty bound folio volumes of 
manuscripts, which he had in person procured in England, through the 
kindness of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Londou, and 
the governors of “the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts". The Lambeth Library, and other repositories of Books and 
documents, were opened to him free of expense. There was anaccompa- 
nying letter from the Archbishop, expressive of his deep interest in the 
welfare of our Church, (he says, ‘1 trust that the relations now subsist- 
ing between the two Churches mother, and daughter, will continue un- 
impaired to the end of the world,”’) and great regard for our late senior 
Bishop—a resolution was adopted, requesting the Rev. Dr. Jarvis and 

the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, to allow themselves to be considered historiogra.- 


* 
Rev. A. Converse. 
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phers of the Church—the former to prepare a history of the Christja, 
Church in general from its date, for doing which he is understood ; 
have ample materials gathered in Europe by himself, and the latter ; 
set forth a history of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in these United 
States. The Ist volume of this work relating to Virginia, is alread, 
published, and it is understood that the 2d and 3d volumes are reg 
for publication, as will soon be the 4th. As connected with the histor, 
of our Church in South-Carolina, we understand the indefatigable }j: 
torian has obtained manuscripts of letters from Commissary Garden and 
other documents which fill a folio, and must be a valuable addition ; 
the materials we already have. A resolution was passed expressive »: 
the sense of the General Convention, as to the importance of the christig 
education of our youth, according to the principles of our Church. T) 
house of Bishops nominated to the house of Clerical and Lay depy. 
ties asa Missionary Bishop, for Arkansas, the Rev. Leonidas Polk. 
Tennessee, and by the latter house, ballot being had, he was duly elec: 
ed, and the testimonials necessary to his consecration, signed. Th, 
same canonical document was furnished for the Rev. Alonzo Potter, 
D. of New-York, recently elected assistant Bishop by and for the Dio. 
cese of Massachusetts. 

For the less important acts and the business details of the Convent: 
we refer the reader to the journal which will be published as usual. 
the close of the session the pastoral letter from the house of Bisho; 
was read, (not as usual by the President of that house, owing to his in- 
paired voice, though it is understood to have been principally prepar 
by him) but by the Bishop of New-York. After a review of the stat 
the Church and the proceedings of this Convention, it suggests valuat 
counsel as to the mutual deportment of the members of the Church, and 
as to their conduct towards christians of other denominations. 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church— 
The stated triennial meeting of the Board of Trustees, was held at Nevw- 
York on the 20th August, and by adjournment, on the Ist and 3d Sep- 
tember. There were present 4 of the Bishops and members of t! 
Board from 3 dioceses, New-York, Connecticut, and South-Carolina. 
The existing confidence in the faculty; the recent annual meeting ané 
other circumstances unknown to us, may have been the causes of th 
absence of so large a number of the Trustees. We are unwilling t 
suppose, apathy in relation to an institution so identified with the pros- 
perity of the church, and the large success of that cause, (the Missionary 
which at this time engages so much the solicitude and liberality an 
efforts of our whole communiun. The report to be submitted to the 
General Convention was ratified and resolutions for the increase of the 
income adopted. The discipline of the institutution had by recent acts 
of the board, been taken in some measure, out of the hands of the 
faculty, but at this meeting some of those acts were modified. The 
resignation of one of the faculty, to whom in this capacity and 458 
munificent benefactor, the seminary was largely indebted, was tendered, 
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but we are happy to be able to state, was not accepted, and was sub- 
sequently withdrawn. . 

On the 7th September, at Philadelphia, the Alumni held their triennial 
meeting, more than 20 were present. Why their public exercises were 
omitted, we have not heard, but their meeting was no doubt mutually 
gratifying and adopted to promote the welfare of their Alma Mater, and 
of the church to whose service they are now consecrated. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—The Board of Managers, had several meetings during the 
session of the General Convention,—their report to be laid before that 
body, was duly ratified—a document full of research and highly ioter- 
esting, on the state of Christianity in some heathen (so called) regions, 
was presented from a committee of which the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, was 
Chairman. The unconstitutionality of an appropriation of the Board, 
having been impliedly declared by a vote, a question arose as to the re- 
ceiving it back, on the tender of the worthy individual to whom it had been 
made—but the embarrassment of all parties was happily removed bya gen- 
erous individual who transmitted, anonymously, through the post office, 
the amount $1000 as a gift to the Right Reverend Gentlemen, who had 
returned the supposed unconstitutional appropriation. It has occurred 
to us that cs one meeting of the Board, decided the appropriation to be 
constitutional, and a subsequent one, that the same was uncon- 
stitutional, the matter might have been well referred to the con- 
stituents of the Board, viz., the General Convention. That body are 
alone competent to decide, as to the constitutionality of any proceeding 
of the Board. The triennial sermon in favor of the Society, was 
preached by the Bishop of Tennessee, at a subsequent meeting, ad- 
dresses of like character were made by six of the Bishops, and at a 
third meeting, by some of the Missionaries, both domestic and foreign. 
Collections were made for the society on two of these occasions. 


General Sunday School Union of the Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
A meeting of the Board of Managers was held at New-York, on the 
30th Augnst, and there were present the Bishop of New-York, and 
members of the board, from New-York, Connecticut, Vermont, New- 
Jersey, and South-Carolina. The report to be submitted to the triennial 
meeting of the Society was duly ratified, and the expediency of having 
the devotional offices, prepared under the sanction of each diocesan, (as 
they now are) or of the “ House of Bishops,” being duly considered 
and discussed, the former was deemed the preferable arrangement. 

The triennial meeting of the Society was held at Philadelphia, on 
the 7th Sept., and by adjournment on two other days. 

The expediency of bringing the Society into a connection with the 
General Convention, similar to that of the Missionary Society, with 
the said body, was discussed and indefinitely postponed. It was main- 
tained, on the one hand, that this was now a voluntary Society, and nota 
Church Society, and therefore wrong in its very foundation. Neither the 
predicate nor the conclusion was conceded on the other side, and it was 
held, that it was now just as much a church society as the Missionary 
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Society, for by the constiution the Bishops presided--they, ex-officio, y, 
of the ** Executive Committee,” and a majority of the same, and, 
over, no measure could be adopted, without concurrence of the [jx 
or Bishops, the Clergy and the Laity present at each meeting, ° 
additional check seemed necessary, or indeed practicable. Ata 
large meeting of the Society, and of the public who were invit 







































dresses were made by two of the Bishops, and one of the add; 
having been in manuscript it is expected will be published in the Sy: 
School Visiter. A collection was then made for the Society, 

Christian Education.—By the recommendation of the Genera] ( 
vention an informal meeting of the members of that body, and of 
who deemed the subject important, was held in Philadelphia on th 
September. Resolutions expressive of the expediency and ol 
of connecting with physical and intellectual, christian education, 
the importance of the moral and religious training of the young: 
Church and to the country were passed. ‘The addresses from seve, 
ofthe Bishops and Clergy, were instructive and persuasive, and 
manded profound attention and cordial satisfaction. It was rema 
that he who provided for the wealth of his son, but not for his mo: 
only provided for Ais ruin and for the injury of the community— 
law could not, nothing but a chri-tian education could, create 
public sentiment, and that public sentiment habitually made bad laws* 
and rendered nugatory good laws,? even if it did not formally rm 
them,—that it was high time for Christians to found schools, as in! 
had done SO, (it might have been added, that an infidel school am} 
dowed was now rising up in that very neighborhood) and that it su 
could not be considered sectarian in our Church to have her institut 
of learning, when almost every other denomination among us had t 
and some of them illustrious by their antiquity—their endowment 
their usefulness. The meeting was favored with an essay from the Re 
Dr. Muhlenburg, who by his successful christian institute has the! 
satisfaction and honor of practically illustrating and recommending | 
object,—of, we had almost said, unparalleled importance. 

Bishop White Prayer Book Society.—On one of the evenings du: 
the late session of the General Convention, at a public meeting, | 
claims of this valuable institution, in whose success every diocese 
ought to be interested, and indeed every admirer of the Prayer Boos 
(and we might almost ask who is not) were set forth in several addr 
es from tour of the Bishops and two of the Clergy. Several facts illus 
trating both the conservative and missionary influence of the Book 
Common Pr rayer were stated, and the eulogies on so worthy a subject 
were highly interesting. A collection was made for the Society whic 
we hope was large, as the demand for this charity far exceeds the 
ability of meeting it. The Bishop of Michigan stated, that of Su 
Praye r Books sent him, not one was left. 


* For example the laws allowing and indeed inviting to the violation of the 5: abba 


+ Forexample the laws against duelling. 
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Bishop Kemper.—We'understand that this Right Rev. Gentleman, has, 
after mature deliberation and conference, declined to accept the Episco- 
pate of Maryland, and to the great Joy ol the members ol our Church in 
the regions North W est, will remain a Missionary Bishop. 

New York.—A special Convention was held on the 22d August, when 
it was resolved, that it was expedient to divide the diocese into two parts 
as nearly equal in teritory anf n@maber of Clereymen as conveniently it 
could be. Another special Conveton was held on the 11th September, 
(when the constitution having been altered by the General Convention, 
then in session, so as to allow of the’ division of a diorese) an act was 
passed to divide, and this act having been consented to by the General 
Convention (as is indispensible according to the constitution) the pro- 
ceeding is now consummated. The Bishop has chosen the Kasternmost 
diocese, and a Convention of the westernmost is called to organize, 
elect a Bishop, &c. 

Louisiana.—The primary Convention was held April 28th,—present 
2 Clergymen, and 4 Laymen, representing 3 parishes. A constitution 
was adopted and a resolution passed to solicit the admission of that 
Church into union with the General Convention. 

Sir Christopher Wren.—This epitaph in latin, is inscribed on a plain 
marble slab, over the entrance of the choir, in St. Paul’s Church: “ Be- 
neath, lies Christopher Wren, the architect of this Church, who lived 
more than ninety years, not for himself alone but for the public. Rea- 
der, do you seek his monument, look around.” 

Ring in Marriage.—lIt is (says a late writer) a constant remem- 
brancer of acircle of duties never to be interrupted—never to be mo- 
dified. 

Vocal Music.—Singing is taught scientifically in the Clergy Orphan 
School, in the National Society’s Central School and many others, and 
may be considered now as a branch of the national education of Great 
Britain. 

Exclusive use of Churches.—In the House of Lords, a bill is under 
consideration, for preventing the holding of Vestry or other meetings in 
the churches, not being for the purpose of divine worship—as a scandal 
to religion, and because great inconveniences have resulted from the 
contrary permission. 

Moderate Clerical Compensation.—I have known most worthy and de- 
voted brethren laboring quietly, year after year, upon a stipend of $150 
and one such with a wife and three children, and having the care of 
three small parishes, and all too without a murmur. I well remember 
putting to him the question :—“ dear brother, how do you live on this 
salary?” His answer, which 1 need not now detail at length, was in the 
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very spirit of the tent-maker of Tarsus, who labored with his own }: 

as occasion required, that he might not be burtdensome to he Churches 
have seen in years past, and years now passing, many a beloved broyi, 
thus enduring hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ: and | tec: 
that these brethren are by no means exclusively those who have beep ,, 
troduced to our ministry by a “ dispensation,” but those in many cas. 
whose liberal and varied attainments have been consecrated, and ma), 
meet for the master’s use.—Gam. Ob ° sa 





General applicability of our Prayer Boolk:.—I feel constrained to tex 
fy moreover, that in my humbleSvieW, there is a most peculiar adapt, 1 
ness in our Liturgy and Ministry to the humblest grades of intellect, a), 
the least cnltivated classes in society, as well as to the highest and mo. 
polished. I always hear it with pain, because I believe it to be not op), 
a misconception, but a dangerous practical error,---that the Episcop; 
Church is only adapted to the higher and more cultivated classes jn «. 
ciety. On the other hand, with sanctified learning and earnest and ; 
ous piety, and zeal, (and of such God be thanked we are from our Sem, 
naries having more and more, from year to year,) I believe the Episcop, 
Church of all others, the best adapted to every grade of society, | 
would carry our Bible, and our Ministry, and our Prayer Book into th 
humblest and remotest cabin and cottage of the land, or the obscures 
lanes of our great cities, and wherever there are minds and hearts to }, 
acted upon, there with God’s blessing, I would look for results, which | 
could not expect to realize in connexion with any other means.--- Gan, () 








Idolatry.—If a man look no higher than his money for his enjoymens, 
his money is his God. 


Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Caroline— 
The Librarian reports as presented by the Rev. Jasper Adams, D. D.:—Annals 
Education 4. vols. 8vo. State Lunatic Hospital Reports at Worcester Mass. 1. va 
Augustin’s Meditations, |. vol. Views of Theology, 8 Pamphlets. 
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CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


7. 17th Sunday after Trinity. 18. Anniversary of the Orphan House. 
14. 18th Sunday after Trinity. St. Luke the Evangelist. 
17. Anniversary of the Society for the | 21. 19th Sunday after Trinity. 
relief of the Widows and Orphans | 28. 20th Sunday after Trinity, and % 
of the Clergy of the P. E. Church. Simon and St. Jude. 
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Page 227, of this number, line 10 from end, for “fervent,” read the fewest. 
‘* 230, line 6 from end, for “‘ these,”’ read thrice. 
“ 231, “ 4 from end, erase “ of.” 
“ 237, “ 2 from top, for *‘ the spirit,” read those spirits. 
és 5, “14 from end, insert “ Southern Churchmsau.” 

September No, 

age 210, line 4 from end, for “ inviting,”’ read inciting. 
“« 219, « 26 from top, for “a better,” read in better. 
‘*« 9221, “ 28 from end, for “as,” read or. 
- “ « 15 from end insert “ for,”’ before the. 








